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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1920-1921 
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Monday Classes  Resume. 

Monday    / 

_  .  {  Examinations. 

Friday    ( 

Friday  \ 

Saturday \  Registration  Days. 

Monday    Second  Semester  Opens. 

Saturday    Lincoln's  Birthday— Holiday. 

Tuesday    Washington's  Birthday— Holiday. 

Thursday   Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

Monday    Classes  Resume. 

Monday Memorial  Day— Holiday. 

Monday    / 

<  Examinations. 
Friday  ( 

Monday Summer  Term  Opens. 

Friday   Commencement  Exercises. 

Monday   Independence  Day— Holiday. 

Monday    / 

I  Examinations. 
Friday  ( 

Friday  Summer  Term  Ends. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 

De  Paul  University  College  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1912  as 
a  regular  department  of  the  University.     It  owes  its  origin  to  the  good 
will  and  encouragement  of  a  number  of   Chicago's  worthiest  and  most 
prominent  citizens. 
THE   AIM    OF   THE    COLLEGE    OF    COMMERCE 

The  old  apprenticeship  system,  both  in  the  professions  and  the  trades, 
has  nearly  disappeared.  A  few  years  ago  the  young  man  who  was  going 
into  business  learned  the  routine  of  his  calling  by  beginning  as  a  clerk 
in  some  office  or  business  house.  Today  the  young  man  who  aspires  to 
advance  in  business  needs  a  much  broader  education.  The  principles  which 
underlie  business  practice  must  be  systematically  and  carefully  studied. 
Modern  business,  in  its  vastness  and  complexity,  requires  efficient  and 
thoroughly  trained  workers  to  cope  with  and  solve  the  problems  that  dailj 
arise  in  connection  with  its  administration. 

The  College  of  Commerce  aims  to  equip  its  students  for  success  in 
the  larger,  more  remunerative  and  more  intricate  affairs  of  business,  and 
to  this  end  it  offers  an  advanced  course  of  a  strictly  university  and 
professional  character.  It  trains  men  and  women  for  business  executives — 
for  leadership  in  their  respective  lines  of  endeavor. 

The  courses  furnish  the  special  preparation  needed  by  candidates  for 
positions  for  the  federal  civil  service,  especially  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service. 

LOCATION 

The  College  of  Commerce  is  located  at  84  East  Randolph  Street  in 
a  magnificent  fireproof  building.  It  adjoins  the  John  Crerar  Library  and 
is  opposite  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  This  building  is  in  an  admirable 
location  for  a  college  of  commerce,  being  right  in  the  center  of  the 
business  district.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  city. 

UNIVERSITY    BUILDINGS    AND    CAMPUS 

De  Paul  University  Campus  is  located  in  an  agreeable,  quiet  residence 
neighborhood  on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago.  The  University  Buildings 
and  Campus  occupy  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Webster  and  Belden 
Avenues,  Sheffield  Avenue  and  Osgood  Street. 

THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING  is  a  fireproof  structure  of  Bedford  cut 
stone,  six  stories  in  height,  covering  an  area  of  68x180  feet.  It  contains 
the  lecture  halls,  study  rooms,  library,  laboratories,  museums,  etc.,  of  the 
Literary  Departments.  There  is  a  large  gymnasium  on  the  top  floor.  All 
the  lecture  rooms  are  spacious  and  well  lighted.  The  building  is  supplied 
with  an  elevator  and  also  with  the  most  approved  appliances  for  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilation. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  1010  Webster  Avenue,  occu- 
pies a  ground  space  of  120x80  feet  and  is  five  stories  in  height.  The 
building  contains  the  public  offices  and  reception  rooms  of  the  University. 
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THE  LYCEUM,  2231  Sheffield  Avenue,  is  a  two-story  building,  110 
feet  in  length  by  55  feet  in  width.  It  contains  thirty  rooms,  all  well 
lighted  and  comfortable.  All  students  of  the  University  are  encouraged 
to  become  members  of  the  Lyceum  Association  and  enjoy  the  advantages 
afforded  by  its  parlors  and  reception  and  reading  rooms. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AUDITORIUM  or  COLLEGE  THEATER, 
with  a  ground  space  of  125x113  feet,  and  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  auditoriums  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
It  is  a  fireproof  building,  provided  with  twenty  exits  and  wide,  divergent 
aisles.  This  building  is  devoted  to  the  entertainments  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions given  by  the  students  of  the  University,  graduation  exercises, 
oratorical  contests,  public  lectures  and  debates,  addresses  by  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  University,  assemblies,  etc. 

THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD  is  a  rectangular  field  enclosed  by  a  high 
composition-stone  wall.  It  affords  ample  room  for  regulation  football 
contests,  baseball  and  all  outdoor  athletic  sports.  It  contains  a  large 
grandstand  capable  of  seating  seven  thousand  or  more  spectators. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  GYMNASIUM  is  a  large  hall,  68x180  feet, 
fully  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  for  exercise  and  indoor  games. 
All  students  of  the  University  are  encouraged  to  make  full  use  of  all 
athletic  facilities. 

LIBRARY   FACILITIES 

In  addition  to  its  own  library,  the  library  of  the  Law  School  is  located 
in  the  same  building  and  is  open  free  to  students  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce. The  school  is  across  the  street  from  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
and  adjoins  the  John  Crerar  Library,  to  both  of  which  students  have  free 
access. 

FACULTY 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  Commerce  is  composed  partly  of 
trained  instructors  from  the  University,  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
teaching  and  research,  and  partly  of  successful  men  of  affairs — bankers, 
lawyers,  accountants,  advertising  experts,  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

The  College  of  Commerce  has  many  advantages  by  reason  of  its  loca- 
tion in  a  large  city  having  extensive  commercial  interests.  Commercial 
students  have  here  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  securing  practical  expe- 
rience in  connection  with  the  classroom  instruction. 

To  a  young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  or  in  a 
country  town,  the  city  is  in  itself  an  education.  Here  he  is  brought  in 
contact  with  a  life  which  is  new  to  him.  His  ideas  of  business  are  en- 
larged. He  sees  undertakngs  involving  millions  of  dollars  entered  upon 
and  carried  to  completion  as  common  events  of  everyday  life.  He  finds 
people  in  relations — social,  political,  commercial — in  which  he  has  never 
before  thought  of  them.     As  a  result  of  his  new  environment,  he  is  daily 
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accumulating  valuable  information  and  experience  which  will  lead  him  to 
a  better  understanding  of  business  and  social  relations,  thereby  broadening 
his  horizon  and  enabling  him  to  comprehend  more  teadily  the  larger  issues 
of  human  life  and  endeavor. 

The  climate  of  Chicago  is  favorable  to  intellectual  exertion  all  the 
year  round,  as  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  months  is  much  tempered 
by  the  breezes  from  Lake  Michigan.  The  student  from  outside  the  city 
spending  his  first  year  here  may  find  frequent  opportunities  for  delightful 
excursions  to  the  different  lake  ports. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
schools  and  colleges  for  professional  education,  and  for  its  extensive  libra- 
ries, art  galleries,  museums  and  like  institutions  for  popular  recreation 
and  instruction.  This  city  has  become  especially  attractive  as  a  place  for 
student  residence. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester,  but  unless 
valid  reasons  impede,  they  should  enter  at  the  opening  of  the  first  semester. 
They  should  not,  however,  delay  their  entrance  till  the  day  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  class  work.  Much  valuable  time  may  be  saved  and  in- 
convenience avoided  by  making  arrangements  one  or  more  weeks  before 
the  days  of  registration. 

The  applicant  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter.    The  College  of  Commerce  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Students  are  classed  as  (1)  Regular,  admitted  on  examination  or  cer- 
tificates as  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  (2)  Special,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree. 

A  Regular  student  entering  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  must  furnish 
satisfactory  credentials  showing  that  the  applicant  is  either  (1)  a  degree 
graduate  of  a  standard  American  college,  or  (2)  a  graduate  of  an  ap- 
proved high  school,  or  (3)  must  pass  a  special  entrance  examination  at 
this  University  on  the  subjects  required  to  constitute  the  equivalent  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course. 

Deficiencies  in  entrance  requirements  may  be  made  up  by  courses 
taken  in  the  Special  Preparatory  School  of  the  University. 

Persons  otherwise  qualified  who  have  not  attained  the  preliminary 
high  school  education  required  may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  not 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

A  Special  student  is  one  who  is  admitted  to  one  or  more  courses  with- 
out being  required  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations.  He  must,  however, 
satisfy  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  that  he  possesses  such  academic  educa- 
tion or  practical  experience  as  will  enable  him  to  make  profitable  use  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  College.  The  privileges  extended  to  spe- 
cial students  are  designed  especially  for  those  who  entered  into  business 
life  before  completing  a  high  school  course,  but  who  are  well  qualified 
by  age,  character,  practical  experience  and  mental  habits  to  undertake 
serious  collegiate  study. 
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ADVANCED   STANDING 

College  graduates  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  usually  re- 
ceiving credit  for  approximately  one  year's  work. 

Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  must  produce 
certificates  from  other  schools  or  colleges  showing  that  they  have  pur- 
sued courses  of  study  equivalent  to  those  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  of 
this  College. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  applicant  fills  out  in  his  own  handwriting  the  usual  application 
blank,  giving  full  information  as  to  academic  education,  and  if  seeking  ad- 
mission on  diploma  or  certificate  exhibits  the  same  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  applicant  should  obtain  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Dean 
as  to  courses  selected,  and  fill  out  his  course  card  accordingly.  He  will 
take  his  course  card  to  the  Registrar  and  obtain  the  Registrar's  receipt 
for  the  tuition  fees  for  the  semester.  The  Registrar  thereupon  issues  to 
the  student  a  class  card  for  each  course  selected,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  class. 

The  instructor  is  required  to  endorse  upon  the  class  card  the  grades 
obtained  by  the  student  in  that  course.  In  ascertaining  the  student's 
standing  in  the  course  the  instructor  gives  credit  (1)  for  attendance 
at  class  sessions,  (2)  the  recitation  and  review  examination  grade,  and 
(3)  the  final  examination  grade,  and  these  three  determine  the  average 
grade  of  the  student  for  that  course. 

The  average  grade  must  not  be  less  than  75  per  cent  on  a  scale  of 
100  to  entitle  the  student  to  credit  for  the  course  toward  a  degree. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  class  attendance,  nor  will  the  student's 
name  be  enrolled  by  the  instructor  in  charge  as  a  member  of  the  class 
until  presentation  of  the  course  card,  signed  by  the  Registrar,  entitling 
the  student  to  attend  the  class. 

THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR 

The  university  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  designated  as  the 
First  and  Second  Semesters,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks  each,  con- 
stituting the  Regular  Session,  and  a  Summer  Session  of  eleven  or  twelve 
weeks  ending  near  the  first  of  September,  thus  giving  a  short  recess  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  Summer  School  and  the  beginning  of  the  Regular 
Session,  near  the  middle  of  September.  No  regular  curriculum  is  out- 
lined for  the  Summer  Session,  but  classes  will  be  organized  in  all  sub- 
jects for  which  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  classes  are  so  arranged  that  students  may  complete  the  regular 
course  for  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  in  four  years  by  attending  four  class  ses- 
sions (eight  hours)  each  week.  The  course  may  be  completed  in  three 
years  by  attending  five  class  sessions   (ten  hours)   each  week  during  the 
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first  two  years  and  six  class  sessions  (twelve  hours)  each  week  during 
the  third  year.  Students  who  are  employed  are  advised  to  take  the  four- 
year  course.    Day  students  can  easily  complete  the  course  in  three  years. 

The  following  program  of  studies  is  suggested  for  those  who  desire 
to  secure  a  thorough  preparation  for  a  business  career: 

First  Year: 

Economics  1  and  2. 
Public  Speaking  1-2. 
Acounting  1-2. 
English  1  and  7. 

Second  Year: 

English  8  and  9. 

Business  Law  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Accounting  3-4. 

Third  Year: 

Philosophy  5-6. 
Economics  b. 

Business  Administration  1. 
English  3  and  5. 
Philosophy  1-2 

or 
Accounting  5-6. 

Fourth  Year: 

Business  Law  5  and  6. 

Transportation  1. 

Business  Administration  2  and  4. 

Geography    1. 

Accounting  7-8 

or 
Philosophy  3-4. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  several  subjects  generally  conclude 
with  the  end  of  the  university  term  and  a  final  examination  is  held  at 
that  time  upon  the  work  of  the  course. 

The  credit  value  of  all  subjects  is  based  upon  the  number  of  semester 
hours  devoted  to  classroom  work.  A  semester  hour  consists  of  one  hour 
a  week  of  classroom  work  throughout  one  semester.  Thus,  a  subject  which 
covers  two  hours  a  week  of  classroom  work  throughout  one  semester  car- 
ries a  credit  value  of  two  semester  hours. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   COURSES 

♦Courses  are  required  for  the  B.  C.  S.  Degree 
ACCOUNTING 

Public  Accounting  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  profes- 
sions. The  leading  banks  require  statements  by  certified  public  accountants 
at  regular  periods  from  the  clients  to  whom  they  are  loaning  money. 
This  fact  in  itself  opens  a  wide  field  to  the  public  accountant.  The  work 
is  interesting,  bringing  the  accountant  in  touch  with  men  of  affairs  and 
transactions  involving  immense  sums  of  money,  and  the  compensation  is 
liberal.  Unlike  other  professions,  there  is  no  period  of  starvation.  As 
soon  as  a  man  becomes  a  public  accountant,  he  is  able  to  command  a  good 
income. 

During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  many  states  of  the  Union, 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  accountants  well  trained  in  the  financial  and 
economic  problems  that  confront  the  business  man  of  today,  have  passed 
laws  conferring  the  degree  of  "Certified  Public  Accountant"  on  those 
who  have  fitted  themselves  for  and  successfully  passed  the  examinations 
prescribed  and  given  under  the  authority  of  various  state  universities 
or  boards. 

The  courses  in  Accounting  and  Business  Law  are  so  arranged  as 
to  thoroughly  prepare  the  student  for  the  state  examinations  for  the 
degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

*l-2.  Elements  of  Accounting.— This  course  prepares  students 
for  Accounting  3-4,  and  is  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
beginners,  but  also  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of,  and  have  had 
actual  experience  in,  bookkeeping  or  accounting  practice,  and  desire  to 
become  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  science. 

The  student  is  taken  gradually  through  the  various  stages  leading  to, 
and  thoroughly  prepared  for,  the  more  difficult  and  extensive  practice 
provided  in  the  ensuing  course   (Accounting  3-4). 

The  instruction  is  largely  individual,  and  covers  in  detail  the  prin- 
ciples of  single  and  double  entry,  journalizing,  specialized  books  of  orig- 
inal entry,  preparation  of  financial  statements,  classification  of  accounts, 
opening  and  closing  books,  ascertaining  financial  result  of  operations  dur- 
ing accounting  period,  etc. 

Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  relation  of  debits  to  credits,  and 
the  distinction  between  them;  books  required  for  summarizing  various 
transactions ;  definitions  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms ;  prepara- 
tion of  trial  balances,  statements,  balance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  accounts ; 
methods  of  ascertaining  profits  or  losses,  and  the  manner  of  their  proper 
disposition;  composition  and  function  of  business  and  legal  forms,  etc. 
The  particular  application  of  various  books  to  different  lines  of  business 
is  illustrated  in  the  several  practice  sets  that  are  worked  out  and  written 
up  during  the  progress  of  the  course. 
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The  average  student  can  complete  the  course  in  eighteen  weeks,  and 
by  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  should  be  prepared  to 
take  up  Accounting  3-4  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  He  may 
then  take  Accounting  3-4  two  periods  a  week  and  complete  it  by  June. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.; 
Section  B,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  C,  Monday  and 
Thursday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

This  course  is  repeated  in  the  Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Monday 
and  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2:00  to 
4:00  p.  m. 

*3-4.  Principles  of  Accounting. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  ac- 
counting. The  work  consists  of  classroom  practice  with  model  sets — the 
same  as  are  used  in  actual  business. 

The  course  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  the 
holding  company  by  means  of  the  legal  types  of  organization  preceding  it, 
namely,  sole  proprietorship,  co-partnership  and  corporation.  The  books 
begin  with  single  entry,  but  are  changed  quickly  to  double  entry.  They 
are  first  run  on  a  cash  basis,  but  are  soon  changed  to  an  accrual  basis. 
The  sole  proprietor  engages  first  in  a  simple  retail  business,  which  is 
gradually  expanded  into  one  of  the  departmental  type.  This  is  followed 
by  manufacturing  and  wholesaling.  A  general  and  a  special  partner  are 
taken  in.  One  partner  dies.  The  business  is  incorporated.  Among  the 
corporate  transactions  there  is  a  bond  issue  with  a  sinking  fund  pro- 
vision; a  retail  store  run  as  a  separate  department;  a  merger;  the  failure 
of  an  allied  company,  etc.  Consolidation  is  eventually  effected  and  a 
holding  company  is  organized  to  take  over  the  several  underlying  com- 
panies. The  transactions  of  the  holding  company  are  carried  on  for  a 
time  in  order  to  bring  out  the  exact  relation  of  the  parent  company  to 
the  subsidiaries. 

The  work  of  keeping  the  books  is  only  incidental  to  the  preparation 
and  study  of  the  financial  statements,  which  embrace  detailed,  general  and 
consolidatd  balance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  statements  of  income 
and  profit  and  loss,  statements  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  state- 
ments of  affairs  and  deficiency  accounts,  statements  of  realization  and 
liquidation,  etc. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Students  who 
have  completed  a  course  in  a  first-class  high  school  or  business  college 
or  who  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  actual  bookkeeping  experience  will 
be  allowed  to  take  the  entrance  examination  in  bookkeeping.  All  other 
students  will  be  required  to  take  the  course  in  Elements  of  Accounting 
as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  this  course. 

First  Semester,  Section  A,  Monday  and  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.; 
Section  B,  Tuesday  and  Friday  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

This  course  is  also  given  in  the  Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B,  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  C,  Monday  and  Thursday,  2:00  to  '4:00  p.  m. 
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5-6.  Accounting  Practice. — Problems  in  practical  accounting  are 
demonstrated  in  the  classroom  and  a  series  of  similar  problems  is  given 
for  home  study.  These  problems  and  lectures  deal  with  single  proprietor 
and  partnership  adjustments  and  financial  statements,  journal  entries  in- 
volving organization  of  corporations,  sinking  funds,  capital  stock  and 
bond  issues. 

Consolidation  and  mergers  of  companies  are  considered  in  detail,  in- 
cluding accounts  of  banks  and  trust  companies  underwriting  stock  and 
bond  issues,  preparation  of  consolidated  balance  sheets  and  accounts  of 
holding  companies.  Statements  of  affairs,  deficiency  accounts,  realization 
and  liquidation  accounts,  trustees',  executors'  and  administrators'  accounts 
are  explained  and  demonstrated. 

Sixty  problems  are  covered  during  the  year,  each  of  which  deals 
with  one  or  more  important  accounting  principles.  Students  are  trained 
to  think  clearly  and  quickly  and  to  prepare  working  papers  so  that  solu- 
tions to  problems  are  orderly  and  in  accord  with  public  accounting  practice. 
Prerequisite  to  this  course:    Accounting  3-4,  or  its  equivalent. 

Section  A;  First  and  Second  Semesters,  Monday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  tn.; 
Section  B;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

7-8.  Advanced  Accounting  Practice. — This  course  is  designed  to 
further  utilize  and  more  firmly  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student 
those  forms,  practices  and  procedures  demonstrated  in  the  preceding 
course  (Accounting  5-6).  New,  more  difficult  and  practical  features,  in- 
valuable to  the  prospective  candidate  for  the  C.  P.  A.  degree,  are  intro- 
duced. 

Each  assignment  clearly  sets  forth  a  new  and  important  principle, 
or  demonstrates  the  application  of  an  equally  important  one  under  differ- 
ent conditions  than  those  prevalent  in  the  problem  or  problems  where  it 
was  previously  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student. 

Thus,  by  repetition  and  thorough  explanation  of  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  theory  and  practice  of  accounting,  the  student  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  this  science  and  its  application  to  the  practical 
problems  he  will  be  called  upon  to  solve  in  his  business  career. 

The  course  includes  the  preparation  of  working  papers,  financial 
statements,  advanced  journal  entries  covering  the  most  intricate  trans- 
actions, and  all  the  practical  features  incidental  to  the  practice  of  public 
accounting  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  most  up-to-date  methods. 
These  reports  embrace  statements  of  affairs,  deficiency  accounts,  realiza- 
tion and  liquidation  accounts,  trustees'  cash  accounts,  executors'  statements 
and  accounts,  mergers  of  corporations,  consignment  accounts,  under- 
writers' records,  consolidated  balance  sheets,  etc.  Exhaustive  explanation, 
comments  and  discussion  of  each  of  these  forms  will  constitute  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  class  recitations. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  detail  in  this  course  is  the  correct  and 
most  economical  manner  of  handling  the  affairs  and  properly  auditing 
the  books  of  national  banks,  stock  brokers,  general  contractors,  selling 
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agents  for  manufacturing  concerns,  publishing  companies,  warehouse  com- 
panies, gold  mining  companies,  coal  producing  companies,  real  estate 
companies,  general  hospitals,  national  insurance  companies;  also  state- 
ments conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  public  service  corporations,  including  railroad  companies, 
telephone  companies,  etc.  Prerequisite  to  this  course:  Accounting  5-6 
or  its  equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

9-10.  C.  P.  A.  Quiz. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  ad- 
vanced students  for  the  Certified  Public  Accountants'  examination.  Ques- 
tions given  in  former  C.  P.  A.  examinations  of  different  states  are  thor- 
oughly analyzed  and  discussed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  practical 
accounting  problems,  auditing  and  theory  of  accounts. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Monday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

11-12.  Cost  Accounting. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Accounting  3-4,  or  its  equivalent. 

This  course  treats  of  the  analysis  of  the  sources  of  cost;  elements  of 
costs;  interest  in  its  relation  to  cost;  principles  and  general  methods  of 
cost  finding;  methods  of  distributing  indirect  expenses;  wage  systems; 
recording  the  material  and  labor  costs ;  compiling  the  cost  data ;  control  of 
the  cost  records  by  the  financial  records;  the  examination  of  a  plant; 
devising  a  cost  system ;  estimating  cost  systems. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

*1.  Business  Organization. — This  course  gives  a  general  historical 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organization,  and  includes  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 
partnerships ;  corporations ;  internal  organization  of  business,  problems 
of  finance,  problems  of  management,  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes, and  the  various  types  of  industrial  and  commercial  business. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section 
B,  Wednesday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

*2.  Salesmanship  I. — Personal  qualifications,  appearance,  tact, 
address,  personal  magnetism,  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  goods  to  be  sold  and  of  competitors'  goods,  studying  the  customer 
and  his  needs;  the  approach;  the  demonstration;  effectiveness  in  pre- 
senting arguments;  closing  the  sale. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  5:4s  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section 
B,  Tuesday,  2:00  to  4.-00  p.  m. 

This  course  is  repeated  in  the  Second  Semester;  Thursday,  5:45  to 
7:30  p.  m. 

3.  Salesmanship  II. — Developing  new  trade;  written  salesman- 
ship, catalogues,  personal  letters,  follow-up  letters;  selling  campaigns; 
new  and  practical  selling  plans. 
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Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday  and  Friday,  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. 

*4.  Advertising  I. — An  introductory  course  devoted  primarily  to 
display  advertising.  By  way  of  background,  advertising  is  studied  in 
its  relation  to  merchandising  and  the  steps  in  an  advertising  campaign  are 
explained.  Then  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  essential  functions 
of  a  display  advertisement,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  content  and 
style  of  many  pieces  of  display  copy.  In  connection  with  the  instructor's 
lectures  each  student  is  expected  to  do  considerable  outside  reading  and 
to  watch  current  advertising  for  illustrations  of  the  points  presented  in 
class.  As  early  in  the  course  as  possible  the  students  are  trained  in  the 
preparation  of  copy  and  lay-outs.  The  problems  in  this  practice  work 
are  adapted  to  the  individual  student's  interest,  but  must  cover  advertising 
in  national,  local  and  class  mediums. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

This  course  is  repeated  in  the  Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday, 
7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B,  Thursday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

5.  Advertising  II. — Direct  advertising.  Sales  psychology;  mar- 
ket analyses;  mail  campaigns;  individualized  sales  letters;  sales  forms; 
appeals  to  special  classes ;  follow-up  series ;  inserts ;  mailing  cards  and 
folders;  booklets;  catalogues.  Careful  attention  given  to  type,  paper, 
illustration,  color  and  lay-out.  Specimens  from  current  campaigns  an- 
alyzed.    Full  practice  work  required. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday  and  Friday,  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. 

6.  Advertising  III. — Law  of  Advertising  and  Marketing  Goods. — 
Those  rules  of  law  will  be  considered  which  relate  to  the  writing  of 
advertisements,  libels  in  advertising,  advertisements  containing  fraudulent 
statements,  appropriating  benefit  of  another's  advertising,  trade-marks 
and  copyrights,  trade  names,  registering  and  method  of  obtaining  right  to 
such  names,  rights  of  competitors  to  use  similar  names,  illegal  methods  of 
selling  goods,  illegal  means  of  competition,  attempts  to  control  retail 
prices,  restraining  competition,  trusts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

This  course  is  prepared  for  the  special  needs  of  persons  engaged  in 
advertising  and  selling.  It  will  include  practical  discussions  and  illustra- 
tions of  essential  points. 

First  Semester;  Wednesday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

7.  Bank  Management. — A  study  of  the  actual  conduct  of  a  bank 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  management  as  distinguished 
from  mere  clerical  routine.  It  covers  the  following  topics:  organization 
of  a  bank;  departmental  relations;  responsibilities  and  duties  of  officers 
and  directors;  the  analysis  of  credit;  the  managment  of  reserves;  col- 
lections; acceptances;  etc.  The  main  emphasis  is  placed  upon  commercial 
banks,  but  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  are  also  studied. 

First  Semester;  Saturday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 
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8.  Mercantile  Credit  and  Investments. — (a)  The  methods  by 
which  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  extend  credit  to  their 
customers.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  financial  statement;  the  part 
played  by  credit  bureaus,  correspondence,  personal  interviews,  etc.  It 
also  covers  the  problems  of  collections,  (b)  The  various  fields  of  invest- 
ment, including  railway,  public  utility  and  industrial  securities,  and  the 
bonds  of  governments  and  municipalities;  the  various  forms  of  stocks 
and  bonds ;  the  elements  of  security  and  the  risks  involved  in  the  various 
types  of  investment. 

First  Semester;  Friday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

9.  Business  Calculations. — The  student  is  taught  the  underlying 
principles  of  abstract  numbers  in  relation  to  quantity.  The  principles  of 
logic  are  recalled  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  applied  in  the  science  of 
mathematics.  Financial  computations  involved  in  the  study  of  Economics 
and  Business  Administration,  are  fully  explained.  The  figures  of  calcula- 
tion in  Accounting  based  on  a  knowledge  of  Percentage,  Ratio  and  Pro- 
portion, Interest,  Average,  Exchange,  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  Progression 
are  studied;  exercises  are  given  in  rapid  calculations. 

The  interrelation   of  Arithmetic,   Algebra,   Geometry,   Trigonometry, 
and  Calculus  is  definitely  shown  in  analyzing  various  problems. 
First  Semester;  Saturday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

10.  Elementary  Statistics. — A  study  of  statistical  methods.  The 
course  will  include  both  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Individual  re- 
search required  of  all  students. 

Second  Semester;  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

11.  Scientific  Management.— A  study  of  the  principles  of  the 
new  science  of  industrial  engineering  and  of  their  application  to  the 
various  forms  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  Visits  of  inspec- 
tion will  be  made  to  various  important  industries  in  and  about  Chicago. 

Second  Semester;  Saturday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

12.  Trade-Unionism.— General  survey  of  the  development  and 
problems  of  trade-unions  in  the  United  States ;  history  of  trade-unions ; 
the  strike;  arbitration;  industrial  remuneration;  protective  legislation; 
factors  promoting  industrial  peace. 

Second  Semester;  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

13.  Insurance. — (a)  Life  insurance;  the  kinds  of  companies,  their 
organization  and  operation;  the  kinds  of  policies  and  the  calculation  of 
premiums ;  insurance  investments  and  dividends,  (b)  Property  insurance ; 
the  companies  and  their  methods  of  operation ;  the  determination  of  rates ; 
policy  conditions;  the  work  of  inspection  bureaus,  (c)  The  problems 
of  buying  and  selling  insurance. 

First  Semester;  Saturday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

14.  War  Tax  Problems. — This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  persons  who  are  required  to  prepare  tax  statements  or  to 
make  tax  returns.  Both  the  legal  and  accounting  phases  of  the  various 
laws  are  considered  in  detail.    The  Income  Tax  with  its  amendments,  the 
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War  Income  Tax,  the  War  Excess  Profits  Tax,  the  Estate  Tax,  and  all 
other  acts  relating  to  war  taxes  are  covered  in  this  course. 
First  Semester;  Saturday,  2:00  to  4:00  />.  m. 

BUSINESS  LAW 

The  course  in  Business  Law  is  invaluable  as  a  means  of  general 
culture  and  as  a  special  preparation  for  leadership  in  public  life,  or  for 
business,  educational  or  literary  pursuits.  Persons  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  will  find  it  advantageous  to  take  up  those  studies  which  are 
most  closely  related  to  their  work,  as  Contracts,  Agency,  Partnerships, 
Sales,  Corporations,  and  Commercial  Paper.  Some  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  is  indispensable  to  business  men  of  this  generation. 

The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  complete  the  entire 
Business  Law  Course  in  one  year. 

A  Diploma  of  Graduation  in  Business  Law  will  be  awarded  to  those 
who  satisfactorily  complete  this  course. 

*1.  (a)  Elementary  Law. — This  subject  includes  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  commercial  law.  Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  legal  terminology  and  with  the  leading  definitions  and 
principles  of  the  law  of  business. 

(b)  Contracts. — General  rules  of  contractual  relations;  essentials 
of  a  contract;  parties  to  a  contract;  kinds  of  consideration;  necessity  of 
consideration;  illegal  and  void  contracts;  fraudulent  and  voidable  con- 
tracts; oral  and  written  contracts;  Statute  of  Frauds;  termination  of  con- 
tracts; performance  of  contracts;  breach  of  contract  and  damages. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Friday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m,.;  Section  B, 
Friday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  C,  Monday  and  Thursday,  1:00  to  2:00 
p.  m. 

Second  Semester;  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

*2.  (a)  Agency. — Dependence  on  contract;  who  may  be  agents; 
who  may  be  principals ;  methods  of  appointment  of  agents — by  express 
contract,  by  ratification,  by  estoppel;  rights  and  duties  of  principals; 
rights  and  duties  of  agents ;  rights  and  duties  of  those  dealing  with  agents ; 
termination  of  contract  of  agency. 

(b)  Partnerships. — Contract  of  partnership;  necessity  of  con- 
tract; sharing  of  profits  and  losses;  kinds  of  partnerships;  rights  of 
partners  inter  se ;  rights  of  creditors  against  firm — against  individual 
partners;  classes  of  partners;  accounting;  dissolution  of  partnerships; 
division  of  assets. 

First  Semester;  Monday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.  Second  Semester;  Section 
A,  Friday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B,  Friday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Sec- 
tion C,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. 

*3.  Commercial  Paper. — A  full  treatment  of  the  law  relative  to 
bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  checks,  certificates  of  deposit,  nego- 
tiable receipts,  etc.;  meaning  and  requisites  of  negotiability;  acceptance 
and  indorsement;  contract  of  acceptor;  contract  of  indorser;  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  original  parties  to  the  instruments,  and  of  those  persons 
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to  whom  they  are  transferred;  consideration;  defenses  commonly  inter- 
posed; presentment — for  acceptance,  for  payment;  protest  and  notice  of 
dishonor;  extinguishment  of  the  instrument. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Monday,  5:45  to  7:30  p..  m.;  Section  B, 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. 

Second  Semester;  Monday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

4.  Corporations. — Compared  with  partnerships;  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  corporate  form  of  organization;  how  to  organize  a 
corporation;  duties  of  officers  and  directors;  rights  of  stockholders;  kinds 
of  stock;  methods  of  transfer  of  stock;  liabilities  of  stockholders;  ultra 
vires  acts;  rights  and  duties  of  foreign  corporations;  regulation  of  cor- 
porations ;  trusts  and  monopolies ;  dissolution. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Monday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday  and  Thursday,  1:00  to  2:00  />.  m. 

5.  Property. — This  course  covers  all  phases  of  ownership 
and  transfer  of  both  real  and  personal  property  of  importance  to  the 
business  man.  It  includes  kinds  of  property;  distinctions  between  real  and 
personal  property;  effect  of  these  distinctions  on  the  transfer  of  property; 
who  may  hold  property;  who  may  transfer  property;  methods  of  acquir- 
ing and  transferring  property ;  mortgages  and  deeds. 

First  Semester;  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

6.  (a)  Bailments  and  Carriers. — Classification  of  bailments;  de- 
posit; loan;  pledge;  hiring  for  personal  use;  hiring  for  labor  or  service; 
the  bailor's  interest ;  the  bailee's  interest ;  rights  and  duties  of  innkeepers ; 
rights  and  duties  of  common  carriers — of  persons,  of  property;  responsi- 
bility as  affected  by  special  contract;  state  and  federal  regulation  of 
carriers ;  termination  of  the  relation ;  connecting  carriers ;  rights  and  duties 
of  passengers ;  transportation  of  baggage ;  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  Sales. — This  subject  treats  of  the  contract  of  sale;  the  con- 
tract to  sell;  the  price;  conditions  and  warranties;  sale  by  sample;  transfer 
of  title ;  rights  of  seller  against  the  goods ;  stoppage  in  transitu;  remedies 
of  the  seller ;  remedies  of  the  buyer. 

Second  Semester;   Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

7.  (a)  Suretyship  and  Guaranty. — The  making  of  the  contract  of 
suretyship ;  suretyship  distinguished  from  guaranty ;  effect  of  Statute  of 
Frauds ;  who  can  be  sureties ;  rights  and  duties  of  surety  toward  creditor, 
toward  principal;  rights  and  duties  of  principal  toward  creditor;  toward 
his  surety;  rights  and  duties  of  creditor  toward  debtor,  toward  surety; 
changes  in  the  contract ;  defenses  of  surety ;  termination  of  contract. 

(b)  Insurance. — Historical  introduction;  contract,  its  nature, 
requisites  and  incidents;  the  insurer;  insurable  interests;  agents;  for- 
feiture and  avoidance ;  liability  of  the  insured ;  beneficiaries ;  warranties ; 
waiver;  assignment;  life  insurance;  fire  insurance;  accident  insurance; 
fidelity  and  guaranty  insurance;  employers'  liability  insurance;  marine 
insurance;  title  insurance. 

Second  Semester;  Friday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 
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8.  (a)  Banks  and  Banking. — The  organization  of  banks  under 
national  and  state  laws ;  liability  of  stockholders  in  banks ;  duties  of  banks 
in  respect  to  depositors  and  to  holders  of  checks ;  liability  of  banks  upon 
collections ;  inspection  of  banks  by  federal  and  state  authorities. 

(b)  Debtor  and  Creditor — Bankruptcy. — Right  of  creditor  against 
debtor  and  debtor's  property;  forms  of  indebtedness;  methods  of  en- 
forcing claims;  discharge  of  indebtedness;  compositions  with  creditors; 
bankruptcy;  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act;  who  may  become  bankrupts;  ex- 
emptions; duties  of  bankrupts;  offenses  againts  the  bankruptcy  laws;  duties 
of  trustees  and  referees;  creditors'  meetings;  proof  and  allowance  of 
claims ;  preferred  creditors  ;  discharge. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Monday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Thursday,  4:00  to  6:00  p.  m. 

Those  desiring  more  extended  or  professional  courses  in  legal  subjects 
can  obtain  them  through  the  regular  College  of  Law  of  the  University. 

ECONOMICS 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  that  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
economics  is  fundamental  to  the  development  of  efficient  citizenship.  The 
great  industrial  world  in  which  we  live  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  it 
presents  innumerable  problems  and  anomalies  that  can  be  understood  only 
through  comprehensive  study.  In  our  daily  lives  we  are  hemmed  in  by  the 
walls  of  an  office  or  circumscribed  by  an  environment  that  inevitably 
narrows  the  vision.  Our  viewpoint  becomes  that  of  but  a  small  portion 
of  society,  at  best;  and  yet  the  public  policies  we  constantly  help  to 
formulate  are  policies  which  should  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
or  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be  recognized 
that  if  we  are  to  be  a  progressive  and  efficient  people  we  must  work  each 
for  all  and  all  for  each.  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  economics  to  promote 
a  broad  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  social  welfare. 

Economics  is  also  everywhere  recognized  as  an  indispensable  aid  to 
business  training.  Not  only  does  its  study  provide  an  excellent  mental 
discipline,  but  the  laws  and  forces  with  which  it  deals  are  those  with 
which  the  business  man  constantly  has  to  contend.  The  data  and  materials 
for  discussion  are  also  those  of  the  everyday  business  world.  A  man  well 
trained  in  the  analysis  of  problems  of  ecomomics  is  well  on  the  road  to 
a  good  training  in  the  analysis  of  problems  of  business. 

*1.  Introductory.— This  course  describes  the  evolution  of  our 
present  complicated  industrial  society  and  outlines  the  many  problems 
of  social  welfare  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  process  by  which 
the  world  gets  its  living.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  simple  forms 
of  industry  preceding  the  industrial  revolution,  the  development  of  machine 
industry,  specialization,  large  scale  production,  and  monopolies  or  trusts. 
The  various  forms  of  business  enterprises,  partnerships,  corporations,  etc., 
and  the  many  types  of  financial  institutions  are  also  treated.  Emphasis 
throughout  is  laid  upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  industrial 
system  as  a  whole. 
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First  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  in.;  Stction  B, 
Wednesday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

Second  Semester;  Monday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

*2.  Value  and  Distribution. — This  course  discusses  the  funda- 
mental causes  underlying  the  prices  at  which  commodities  sell  in  society, 
and  the  laws  governing  the  exchange  values  of  goods.  It  also  treats  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  division  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  or  the 
products  of  industry  among  the  factors  or  people  who  have  produced  it, 
viz.,  the  interest  that  goes  to  the  owners  of  capital ;  the  rent  that  goes  to 
the  landlord ;  the  wages  which  go  to  laborers ;  and  the  profits  which  go 
to  industrial  managers.  The  course  is  concluded  by  a  study  of  various 
projects  for  social  reform. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Tuesday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

*3.  Money  and  Banking. — In  this  course  are  discussed  the  func- 
tions and  services  performed  in  society  by  the  various  forms  of  financial 
institutions.    It  covers  the  following  topics : 

(a)  The  origin  and  development  of  the  various  forms  of  money  now 
in  use,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  paper  money  and  bi-metallic 
controversies  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  use  of  paper  money  as  a  means 
of  financing  wars. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  credit  in  its  various  forms:  public;  corporation; 
mercantile;  personal;  and  banking.  Also  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  na- 
tional and  state  banks. 

(c)  A  discussion  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  banks,  including: 
clearing  houses ;  borrowing  between  banks ;  the  problems  of  seasonal 
stringency;  and  commercial  crises  and  panics. 

(d)  The  governmental  regulation  of  banking  that  has  been  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  including  the  National  Bank  Act  of  1863  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  of  1913. 

(e)  The  work  of  savings  banks,  bond  houses,  and  the  various  types 
of  cooperative  banking  agencies. 

(f)  The  interrelations  of  the  various  forms  of  financial  operations, 
including  the  problems  of  concentration  and  control,  or  the  money  trust. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  3:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Friday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

4.  Corporation  Finance. — This  course  constitutes  an  elementary 
study  of  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization.  Various  policies 
used  in  the  issuance  of  corporate  securities  are  studied  in  both  their  legal 
and  economic  aspects,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  those  considerations  of  business  practice  and  common  sense 
that  lead  to  a  sound  financing  policy.  A  detailed  examination  is  made  of 
the  differences  of  position  of  the  stockholder,  and  the  bond  holder.  Also 
such  problems  as  capitalization  and  overcapitalization,  the  management 
of  corporate  income,  and  the  proper  determination  of  profits  and  declara- 
tion of  dividends  will  be  studied.     The  course  is  of  particular  value  to 
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those  who  are  studying  Accountancy,  as  the  work  of  the  course  will  directly 
supplement  their  accounting  courses. 

First  Semester;  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

5.  Marketing  I. — A  survey  of  the  methods  and  problems  of 
marketing  raw  materials.  Each  of  the  basic  groups  of  raw  commodities  are 
studied  as  they  pass  through  the  various  marketing  channels  enroute  from 
producer  to  consumer.  A  close  analysis  is  made  of  the  several  problems 
of  the  middlemen,  warehousing,  cold  storage,  transportation,  organized 
exchanges  and  produce  markets,  cooperative  marketing,  market  news,  and 
the  relation  of  the  government  to  market  activities. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday,  2:00  to  4:00  p,  m. 

6.  Marketing  II. — The  scope  of  this  course  includes  a  survey 
of  the  problems  and  methods  of  marketing  manufactured  goods.  A  close 
study  will  be  made  of  the  general  problems  confronting  a  merchant  with 
goods  to  sell;  organization  of  a  business;  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  salesmanager,  the  advertising  manager,  and  the  advertising  agency; 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  commercial  analysis;  location; 
analysis  of  a  commodity,  purchasing  problems,  store  plans;  analysis  of 
market;  analysis  of  trade  organization,  department  store,  chain  store, 
mail  order  house,  cooperative  store;  price  policies,  price  maintenance, 
credits;  opportunities  for  extending  the  market;  selection  and  organiza- 
tion of  a  sales  force;  selection  of  advertising  mediums;  financing  a  sales 
and  advertising  organization;  coordinating  the  selling  forces. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Friday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

ENGLISH 

Preparatory  English. — (a)  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
forgotten  the  fundamental  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  also  for  those 
who  have  not  completed  high  school  English.  A  rapid  but  thorough  re- 
view of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar  is  given.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  composition  of  high  school  grade  is 
made.  This  includes  punctuation,  simple  sentence  structure,  paragraphing, 
etc.  Weekly  compositions  are  required  of  all  students.  No  college  credit 
is  given  for  this  course. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.; 
Section  B,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  9:30  to  11:30  a.  m. 

(b)  This  course  covers  English  literature  of  high  school  grade.  A 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature  is  made.  This  is  supple- 
mented by  assigned  readings  from  literary  masterpieces.  No  college  credit 
is  given  for  this  course. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30  to  9:30 
p.  m.;  Section  B,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  9:30  to  11:30  a.  m. 
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•1.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  survey  of  the  general 
theory  of  rhetoric,  followed  by  a  study  of  exposition,  description  and 
narration.  Informal  lectures,  class  discussion  and  word  study.  Emphasis 
throughout  on  practice  in  composition.  Weekly  themes  required  of  all 
students.  This  course  is  strictly  collegiate  in  grade  and  presupposes  the 
usual  high  school  English  courses. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

This  course  is  repeated  in  the  Second  Semester;  Thursday,  7:30  to 
9:30  p.  m. 

3.    English  Composition. 

5.  Narrative  Composition. — Practice  in  short  story  writing.  Pre- 
requisites :   English  1  and  3  or  their  equivalent. 

Second  Semester;  Wednesday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

*7.  Business  English. — Practical  training  in  writing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business  life.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  increased 
skill  in  writing  clear,  readable  and  persuasive  English.  The  method  of 
the  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  effective  writing,  an 
analysis  of  specimens  gathered  from  the  writing  of  the  business  world, 
exercises  to  increase  vocabulary  and  to  improve  sentence  technique,  and 
frequent  practice  in  writing  to  make  people  understand,  believe  or  act. 
Special  effort  is  made  through  the  assigned  readings  and  the  practice 
writing  to  develop  observation,  constructive  imagination,  analysis,  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  judgment. 

Second  Semester;  Tuesday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

*8.  Business  Correspondence  I. — This  course  offers  practical 
training  in  business  correspondence,  including  all  the  common  types  of 
individual  letters.  Models  supplied  by  the  business  world  are  studied 
carefully,  and  full  practice  work  is  required.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  take  up  real  problems  and  to  prepare  copy  for  actual  use.  This  course 
is  strictly  collegiate  in  grade  and  presupposes  ability  to  write  English 
which  is  correct  and  generally  effective. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. 

9.  Business  Correspondence  II. — In  this  course  special  attention 
is  given  to  sales  letters.  Individual  sales  letters,  form  letters,  follow-up 
letters,  inserts,  catalogues,  etc.,  are  considered.  This  course  is  strictly 
collegiate  in  grade  and  presupposes  ability  to  write  English  which  is  cor- 
rect and  generally  effective. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday  and  Friday,  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. 

10-11.  Philosophy  of  Literature. — Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
reason  of  the  literary  productions  of  English  and  American  literature.  The 
thought  conveyed  more  than  the  expression  used  is  analyzed  and  criti- 
cized. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  Milton,  Bunyan,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
and  Kipling. 
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This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  English  and  American  au- 
thors and  is  strictly  of  college  grade. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Monday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

1-2.  Commercial  Spanish  I. — This  course  is  of  particular  value 
owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  South  American  Republics.  Large  jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers require  secretaries,  stenographers  and  salesmen  who  are  capable  of 
handling  Spanish  correspondence  and  business.  Thorough  training  is 
given  in  grammar,  composition,  and  pronunciation.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  technical  vocabulary  of  trade,  and  to  Spanish  forms  of  com- 
mercial correspondence. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

This  course  is  repeated  in  the  Second  Semester;  Friday,  5:45  to  7:30 
p.  m. 

3-4.  Commercial  Spanish  II. — A  continuation  of  Spanish  I.  This 
course  is  designed  to  aid  the  advanced  student  in  enlarging  his  vocabulary, 
improving  his  pronunciation,  becoming  more  proficient  in  writing 
Spanish,  etc. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Wednesday,  7:30  to  9:30  />..  m. 

5-6.  Commercial  French  I. — This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  French  for  business  purposes. 
Thorough  training  is  given  in  grammar,  composition,  and  prdnunciation. 
Business  correspondence  in  French  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Friday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

7-8.  Commercial  French  II. — A  continuation  of  French  I.  This 
course  is  designed  to  aid  the  advanced  student  in  enlarging  his  vocabu- 
lary, improving  his  pronunciation,  becoming  more  proficient  in  writing 
French,  etc. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Foreign  trade  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  commercial  subject 
at  the  present  time.  The  business  men  of  the  United  States  will  lose  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  retain  and  develop  the  foreign  trade,  which  has 
been  acquired  during  the  war,  unless  they  train  executives  to  handle  their 
affairs  in  foreign  countries,  and  also  to  take  care  of  their  foreign  business 
in  the  United  States. 

The  man  who  intends  to  equip  himself  for  service  in  foreign  business 
fields  and  for  the  transaction  of  foreign  business  in  the  United  States 
must  have  a  technical  understanding  of  the  various  customs,  styles,  sizes, 
weights,  credits,  discounts,  trade  channels,  and  methods  which  differ  in 
the  different  countries.  This  sort  of  valuable,  detailed  information  we 
offer  in  our  complete  course  in  Foreign  Trade. 
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1.  Principles  of  Foreign  Trade  I. — Comparison  of  the  home  mar- 
ket and  foreign  markets;  the.  importance  of  export  and  import  trade; 
extent  of  American  dependence  on  foreign  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tured goods;  present  foreign  markets  for  American  goods,  and  the 
possibilities  of  development;  difficulties  in  extending  the  foreign  market; 
the  consular  service  as  an  aid.  Study  of  the  methods  of  successful  ex- 
porters ;  comparison  of  the  American,  French,  English,  and  German  export 
methods.  Foreign  correspondence;  advertising;  circular  letters;  salesmen; 
foreign  representatives;  branch  houses.  Detailed  study  of  the  different 
markets;  such  as,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East;  the  psy- 
chology of  the  peoples  of  these  lands.  Relation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  foreign  trade;  shipping;  railroad  rates;  tariffs;  branch  banking; 
foreign  trade  promotion  agencies;  after-the-war  problems. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Tuesday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m.  This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  Second 
Semester,  provided  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

2.  Principles  o£  Foreign  Trade  II. — In  this  course  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  various  agencies  for  the  shipping  to  and  dis- 
tributing of  goods  in  foreign  markets.  The  various  forms  of  shipping 
contracts  known  in  foreign  trade  will  be  considered.  Also,  various  pro- 
visions for  the  care  and  insurance  of  the  goods  while  in  transit.  Con- 
siderable differences  in  business  practice  are  found  in  the  trade  with 
different  foreign  markets  and  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  can  be 
avoided  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  prevailing  methods  in  the 
country  with  which  the  trader  may  be  dealing.  The  principles  of  foreign 
exchange  and  foreign  payment  will  also  be  studied. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Wednesday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m, 

3.  Investments. — The  course  will  discuss  tests  of  an  investment 
and  their  application ;  railroad  mortgages  and  railroad  mortgage  bonds ; 
railroad  equipment  bonds;  real  estate  mortgages  and  realty  mortgage 
bonds;  industrial  bonds;  public  utility  bonds;  government,  state  and 
municipal  bonds,  nature  of  their  security  and  analysis  of  municipal  state- 
ments ;  purchasing  and  marketing  of  securities ;  organization  of  the  in- 
vestment business ;  study  of  fluctuations  in  bond  and  stock  prices ;  analysis 
of  typical  securities ;  examination  of  savings  bank  and  trust  company  hold- 
ings. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  securities  offered  to  the  investing 
public  by  those  industrial  and  commercial  companies  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources  in  undeveloped  countries  or  engaged  in 
foreign  trade. 

First  Semester;  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.  This  course  will  be 
repeated  in  the  Second  Semester;  Friday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

4.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  of  Latin  America. — 
The. object  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate, 
rivers,  plains,  mountains,  and  forests  of  Central  and  South  America  upon 
the  possibilities  of  their  future  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  crops 
and  industries  of  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  other  important  South 
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American  Republics  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Care  will  be  taken  to  point 
out  those  cases  in  which  the  needs  and  resources  of  South  America  and 
the  United  States  are  reciprocal  and  form  the  basis  for  permanent  trade 
with  mutual  benefits.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  trade  routes  and  trade 
centers  in  the  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  spe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  the  probable  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

First  Semester;  Friday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

5.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  of  the  Orient. — In  this 
course  an  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  geographic  factors  that  help  or 
hinder  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  China,  India,  Japan,  and  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indies.  The  culture  and  production  of  and  the  prin- 
cipal markets  for  oriental  cotton,  rice,  tea,  silk,  and  spices  will  be  studied. 
The  needs  of  the  far  eastern  countries  in  manufactures  and  foodstuffs 
and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  supply  them  will  be  examined.  The 
influence  of  certain  nongeographic  factors  will  also  be  considered,  e.  g», 
the  Open  Door  Policy  in  China  and  the  relation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
the  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelagos. 

Second  Semester;  Friday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

6-7.  Commercial  Spanish  I-II. — For  explanation  of  these  courses 
see  page  22  of  this  bulletin. 

Lectures  in  Spanish  and  English  will  be  given  on  the  psychology  and 
trade  customs  of  Latin  America. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — The  geography  of 
production.  The  factors  influencing  the  production  of  commodities  of 
commerce,  such  as  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  lakes  and  other  bodies  of 
water,  climate  and  soils.  The  product  of  farm  and  range,  mines  and  quar- 
ries, forests,  etc.  Commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  man  as  influ- 
enced by  his  environment. 

Second  Semester;  Friday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Formal  Logic. — The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
relation  of  Logic  to  Psychology,  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  and  its  necessity 
and  importance  in  Salesmanship,  Advertising,  English,  Mathematics,  Busi- 
ness Organization,  Economics,  Accounting  and  Public  Speaking;  the 
meaning  and  advantage  of  abstraction — the  difference  between  the  oper- 
ation of  the  intellect  and  the  operation  of  the  imagination.  The  three 
operations  of  the  mind,  simple  apprehension,  judgment  and  reasoning, 
are  studied  in  detail  and  their  principles  are  applied  in  the  specialized 
forms  of  science — cultural,  commercial,  and  professional.  Definition  and 
division  are  studied  with  a  view  to  practical  application  in  science.  An 
inquiry  into  sophistry  and  fallacious  reasoning  concludes  the  course.  Prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  formal  logic  consists  of  laboratory 
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work,  research  reading,  and  written  theses  during  the  course,  which  is 
taught  by  way  of  lecture  and  recitation. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Friday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  w. 

2.  Applied  Logic. — What  is  truth?  At  the  outset  the  student  is 
taught  the  difference  between  moral,  ontological,  and  logical  truth.  The 
course  is  outlined  to  then  teach  how  truth  can  be  attained  in  knowledge, 
and  why  we  can  be  certain  of  truth.  The  sceptic,  who  doubts  truth,  is 
refuted  by  logical  arguments  and  the  student  is  called  upon  to  make  refu- 
tations of  various  fallacious  theories.  Knowledge,  its  meaning  and  ten- 
dency is  fully  treated  and  the  difference  between  simple  knowledge  and 
science  is  fully  impressed  upon  the  student's  mind.  Method  in  scien- 
tific progress  is  taught  in  conclusion,  while  the  student  makes  various 
applications  of  these  principles  in  Philosophy  and  the  positive  sciences  pur- 
sued. Outlines  are  followed  in  class  lecture.  Readings  are  assigned  and 
written  theses  are  required. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Friday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

3.  Business  Ethics. — A  complete  survey  of  the  principles  of 
General  Ethics  is  first  given  along  with  a  short  study  of  the  various 
schools  of  ethical  conceptions  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time. 
Man  is  then  analyzed  and  treated  as  a  free  agent  acting  as  a  responsible 
being  in  the  commercial  world.  Stress  is  laid  upon  man's  business  rela- 
tions, his  rights  and  obligations  toward  himself,  his  business  associates  and 
employees.  The  right  and  wrong  of  the  acts  of  Capital  and  Labor  are 
dealt  with  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  various  economic  wage 
systems  are  analyzed  and  their  injustice,  if  any,  is  pointed  out  and  an 
ethical  system  proposed  by  logical  conclusion.  The  morally  good  and 
morally  bad  acts  of  competition,  buying  and  selling,  and  wage  contracts 
are  duly  considered  and  inquired  into. 

First  Semester;  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

4.  Political  Ethics. — Man  is  also  a  member  of  society.  This 
course,  therefore,  begins  with  the  individual  as  a  part  of  a  human  or- 
ganization. The  family  is  treated  as  the  beginning  of  a  state,  from  a 
natural  point  of  view.  Marriage  is  studied  as  an  essential  of  society  and 
proved  by  natural  reasons  as  being  intended  and  proposed  by  natural  con- 
ditions. The  various  hordes,  clans,  tribes,  and  village  communities  are 
entered  into  and  discussed  according  to  their  ethical  points.  The  State 
of  today  is  compared  with  the  Monarchical  family  traits  and  a  gradual 
development  is  indicated  by  comparative  studies  of  the  oldest  and  most 
recent  forms  of  State  government.  The  idea  of  sovereignty  is  taken  up 
with  a  purpose  of  applying  the  ethical  conception  of  right  and  wrong. 
What  the  State  can  or  cannot  rightfully  do  is  impressed  by  the  study  of 
its  origin  and  its  end.  Constitutions  are  defined  and  named  according  to 
the  forms  of  a  Monarchy,  an  Aristocracy,  and  a  Democracy.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  answer  the  question  of  what  is  the  best  government.     The 
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course  is  concluded  with  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  In- 
ternational Law;  its  subjects;  kinds;  its  nature;  and  Justice  and  Charity 
in  Treaties,  Foreign  Alliances,  and  Wars. 

The  courses  are  given  in  a  series  of  applied  lectures.  The  relatively 
best  and  most  authoritative  readings  are  announced  at  each  session. 
Written  opinions  and  recitations  are  required. 

Second  Semester;  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

*5.  Introductory  Psychology. — A  general  introduction  to  the  field 
of  psychology.  Such  factors  as  the  following  are  considered:  Nature 
of  perception  and  attention ;  instinct ;  habit ;  laws  of  association ;  memory ; 
feeling;  suggestion;  reason  and  desire;  will  and  character. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. 

6.  Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — A  study  of  business 
problems  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  Such  factors  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  considered:  advertising  and  selling;  organization  and  handling 
of  employes;  vocational  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Course  1  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

*l-2.  Public  Speaking. — The  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 
Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  delivery  of  both  extemporaneous  and  pre- 
pared speeches.  Every  student  gives  a  short  talk  before  the  class  at 
each  session.  Attention  is  given  to  the  argument,  the  after-dinner  speech, 
the  practical  business  talk,  the  address.  The  subject-matter,  as  well  as 
the  delivery  of  the  speech,  is  considered.  The  student  is  taught  to  "think 
on  his  feet."  Each  student  is  instructed  and  criticized  according  to  his 
individual  needs.  The  work  overcomes  fear,  develops  confidence,  and 
enables  one  to  speak  effectively  to  various  types  of  audiences. 

Section  A;  First  Semester,  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Second 
Semester,  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.  Section  B;  First  Semester, 
Thursday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m..;  Second  Semester,  Thursday,  2:00  to  4:00 
p.  m.  Section  C;  First  Semester,  Friday,  9:30  to  11:30  a.  m.;  Second 
Semester,  Tuesday,  9:30  to  11:30  a.  m. 

Students  may  otter  this  class  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester,  and 
students  who  desire  to  take  the  work  twice  a  week  may  enter  two  sections 
of  the  class.    Enrollment  limited  to  thirty-five  in  each  section. 

3-4.  Vocational  Speaking. — A  continuation  of  Public  Speaking 
1-2.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  considerable 
practice  in  public  speaking  and  are  able  to  speak  effectively.  The  psy- 
chological principles  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public 
speaker  are  discussed  and  applied  in  this  course.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  persuasive  speaking.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing action  through  the  art  of  oratory  and  to  this  end  students  are  assigned 
subjects  dealing  with   their   special  lines   of   work — the   salesman   is   re- 
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quired  to  make  practical  sales  talks ;  the  executive,  practical  business  talks 
and  reports  to  boards  of  directors;  the  lawyer,  pleas  to  the  jury  and  th« 
judge;  the  politician,  real  vote-getting  speeches,  etc. 

First  and  Second  Semesters;  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

Students  may  enter  this  class  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester. 
Enrollment  limited  to  twenty-five  students. 

5.  (a)  Parliamentary  Practice. — A  study  is  made  of  the  general 
rules  of  parliamentary  practice.  The  class  is  organized  as  a  parliamentary 
body  and  these  rules  are  put  into  practice  as  far  as  possible.  Each  student 
is  required  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  parliamentary  rules  and  points 
of  order.    This  affords  ample  practice  in  public  speaking  and  debating. 

(b)  Debating. — The  class  is  organized  as  a  debating  society  and 
a  different  student  is  selected  to  preside  at  each  session  of  the  class. 
Debates  upon  leading  questions  of  public  interest  are  conducted.  Debat- 
ing teams  are  selected  and  each  member  is  required  to  do  his  part  and 
work  with  the  other  members  of  the  team  in  order  that  the  best  results 
may  be  accomplished. 

The  students  of  this  class  usually  participate  in  a  number  of  inter- 
class  and  inter-collegiate  debates. 

Second  Semester;  Saturday,  4:00  to  6:00  p.  m. 
SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Elements  of  Sociology. — With  a  brief  survey  of  the  principles 
of  evolution,  this  course  discusses  the  instincts  and  impulses  which  con- 
stitute human  nature  and  lead  to  social  origins.  The  principal  social 
organizations,  such  as  the  family,  the  industrial  society,  the  state,  and  the 
church  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  growth,  nature,  and  function. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  sociology  are  then  discussed.  The  growth 
of  social  mind  as  the  product  of  social  forces,  social  processes,  and 
social  control  is  pointed  out  and  important  social  laws  enunciated.  After 
a  short  discussion  of  the  physical,  biological,  economic,  political,  and 
ethical  elements  which  lead  to  social  degeneration,  an  inquiry  is  made 
into  the  nature  of  social  progress,  analyzing  social  ideals  and  indicating 
methods  of  their  achievement. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Thursday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

2.  Social  Problems. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study 
some  of  the  vital  problems  which  confront  modern  society  and  retard  its 
progress.  The  problems  of  the  immigrant,  the  city,  population,  poverty, 
vice,  and  crime  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  causes,  effects,  and 
remedies.  Various  movements  for  social  adjustment  are  discussed  and 
their  aims  and  achievements  pointed  out. 

Arrangements  will  be  made,  at  the  convenience  of  the  students,  to 
visit  some  of  the  philanthropic  institutions  of  Chicago. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Tuesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Thursday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 
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3.  Labor  Problems. — With  a  brief  discussion  of  the  psychic 
elements  which  lead  to  economic  activities  and  form  the  background  of 
labor  problems,  this  course  reviews  the  various  industrial  stages  through 
which  society  has  passed  with  special  reference  to  the  rise  of  capitalism. 
The  origin  and  growth  of  the  wage-earning  classes  are  traced  through 
slavery,  serfdom,  and  the  wage  system.  The  chief  classes  of  the  prob- 
lems, such  as  health  and  safety,  hours  of  work,  wages  and  unemployment 
labor  conditions  such  as  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  and  the  sweat  system  are 
discussed  from  the  viewpoints  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  of  society. 
The  various  remedial  movements,  such  as  the  philanthropic,  the  legis- 
lative, the  labor,  and  the  industrial,  are  studied  and  their  aims,  methods, 
and  achievements  analyzed.  In  conclusion,  suggestions  are  made  towards 
forming  a  labor  policy  with  a  view  to  insure  both  social  and  industrial 
progress. 

First  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

4.  Labor  Movements. — This  course  begins  with  a  short  review 
of  the  forces  which  have  awakened  the  new  social  and  political  conscious- 
ness and  ushered  in  capitalism,  the  wage  system,  and  the  consequent  labor 
problem  as  a  sort  of  background.  The  history  of  labor  in  Great  Britain, 
Europe,  and  America  is  taken  up  with  a  view  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
labor  movements  under  different  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions. 
The  different  types  of  the  movements,  such  as  trade  unionism,  cooperation, 
communism,  anarchism,  socialism,  syndicalism,  guild  socialism,  and  the 
soviet  are  critically  studied,  and  their  ideals  analyzed. 

Second  Semester;  Section  A,  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.;  Section  B, 
Monday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  is  necessary  to  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  political  problems  of  the  near  future.  The 
problems  of  rate  regulation  have  been  before  the  public  for  a  considerable 
period  and  are  still  unsettled.  In  order  to  pass  judgment  sanely  upon 
these  questions — and  that  is  our  duty  as  citizens — one  must  have  consid- 
erable information  concerning  these  subjects. 

The  study  of  transportation  problems  is  invaluable  to  one  wishing  to 
make  business  his  profession.  The  problems  of  transportation  are  in- 
terrelated with  the  problems  of  all  business.  To  solve  the  one,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  other. 

1.  Transportation. — General  treatment  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  railway  business;  development,  finance,  corporate  organization, 
theory  of  rate-making,  valuation  and  regulation  by  state  and  federal 
authorities. 

Section  A;  First  Semester,  Thursday,  5:45  to  7:30  p.  m. 

Section  B;  Second  Semester,  Wednesday,  2:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 
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2.  Rate  and  Traffic  Problems. — Administration  problems  of  rail- 
road corporations  and  systems;  theory  and  practice  of  rate-making;  rate 
regulation;  etc.  Practical  problems  in  classification  and  rate-making  will 
be  worked  out  in  class.  Special  attention  given  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Second  Semester;  Thursday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

3.  Carriers. — Classification  of  bailments;  the  bailor's  interest; 
the  bailee's  interest;  rights  and  duties  of  common  carriers — of  persons, 
of  property;  responsibility  as  affected  by  special  contract;  state  and 
federal  regulation  of  carriers;  termination  of  the  relation;  connecting 
carriers;  rights  and  duties  of  passengers;  transportation  of  baggage; 
interstate  commerce. 

Second  Semester;  Monday,  6:00  to  7:30  p.  m.,  and  Friday,  7:30  to 
9:30  p.  m. 

4.  Public  Utilities. — Nature  and  extent  of  public  service;  obliga- 
tion of  public  duty;  regulation  of  the  service;  determination  of  reason- 
able rates;  prohibition  of  unjust  rates;  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Illinois  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

First  Semester;  Wednesday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m. 

Note — Students  who  have  not  completed  at  least  one  year  of  college 
economics  should  take  Economics  1  and  2  {see  page  18)  in  connection 
with  the  Transportation  courses. 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  first-class  secre- 
tarial positions.  No  vocation  is  more  desirable  for  young  women,  and 
young  men  should  not  overlook  its  advantages.  The  work  is  pleasant, 
the  compensation  liberal,  and  there  are  many  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. Being  constantly  associated  with  successful  business  or  professional 
men  and  having  an  opportunity  to  study  the  details  of  important  trans- 
actions, the  private  secretary  rapidly  develops  executive  ability  of  a  high 
order. 

A  private  secretary  must  not  only  be  skilled  in  stenography,  but  must 
have  the  tact,  initiative,  and  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
business  which  naturally  result  from  a  broad  education. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  following  program  of  studies  a  student 
will  be  thoroughly  competent  to  hold  a  first-class  secretarial  position  and 
should  soon  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  managerial  position : 

Stenography,  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  (see  University  Bulletin  No.  4). 

English,  1,  3,  7,  8,  9  and  10  (see  page  21). 

Business  Administration  1,  2,  3,  4  and  7  (see  pages  13  and  14). 

Business  Law  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  (see  pages  16  and  17). 

Economics  1,  2  and  3  (see  pages  18  and  19). 

Public  Speaking  1-2  (see  page  26). 

Elements  of  Accounting  (see  pages  10  and  11). 

Psychology  1  and  2  (see  page  26). 
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DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

The  courses  of  instruction  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  to  special  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  one  or  more  courses. 

No  certificate  of  any  kind  will  be  issued  to  a  student  who  is  in  arrears 
for  tuition  fees  or  other  charges. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    DEGREES 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  (B.  C.  S.) 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  college  or  high 
school,  or  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  academic 
requirements  for  entrance  to  the  University. 

2.  At  the  time  of  receiving  the  degree,  a  student  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

3.  The  candidate  must  have  obtained  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
Registrar  of  the  College  equivalent  to  sixty-four  semester  hours  (four 
years'  work),  and  have  attained  a  grade  in  each  course  of  75  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  an  average  grade  on  all  work  done  of  85  on  a  scale  of  100. 
He  must  also  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  experience  in  business  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  degree. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  must  have  completed  one  year  in 
this   College. 

5.  The  candidate  who  does  not  take  the  entire  curriculum  for  the 
degree  in  residence  must  pass  a  final  written  examination  and  obtain  a 
grade  of  75  on  a  scale  of  100  in  each  of  the  courses  not  taken  in  this 
College. 

6.  No  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  who  is  in  arrears 
more  than  four  semester  hours  at  the  close  of  the  semester  next  preceding 
that  in  which  he  expects  to  graduate. 

7.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  submit  a  satisfactory  thesis 
of  not  less  than  4,000  words  on  a  subject  to  be  approved  or  assigned  by 
the  Dean.  The  thesis  must  be  typewritten  and  in  hand  at  least  three 
months  before  graduation. 

8.  All  fees  must  be  paid  at  least  six  weeks  before  graduation. 

Master  of  Commercial  Science  (M.  C.  S.) 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  will  be  granted  for 
one  year  (sixteen  semester  hours)  of  resident  study  to  candidates  holding 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  from  this  University  or 
from  some  other  school  requiring  an  equivalent  course  of  study  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL    RELATIONS 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  of  De  Paul 
University  may  elect  courses  in  the  College  of  Commerce  amounting  to 
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one  full  year's  credit  towards  a  degree  in  arts,  philosophy  or  sciences. 
This  arrangement  enables  a  student  to  obtain  both  the  academic  and  the 
B.  C.  S.  degree  in  six  years. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Commerce  may  take  certain 
courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  the  College 
of  Law  and  receive  credit  towards  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  for  such  courses. 

TUITION   FEES  AND   CHARGES 

All  fees  are  due  and  payable  in  advance. 

1.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  paid  by  every  student  entering  the 
University  for  the  first  time. 

2.  The  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  regular  course  for  a  degree  (eight 
hours  each  week  including  not  more  than  four  hours  of  Accounting)  is 
$98.00,  payable  in  two  installments  of  $49.00  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  The  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  regular  course  (eight  hours  each 
week,  not  including  Accounting)  is  $90.00,  payable  in  two  installments  of 
$45.00  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  A  discount  of  10  per  cent  is 
allowed  to  those  who  pay  the  tuition  for  the  entire  year  in  advance. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  to  pay  the  tuition  in  eight  monthly  install- 
ments of  $13.00  each   (or  $12.00  each). 

Students  who  fail  to  pay  their  tuition  within  one  week  from  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  semester  will  be  charged  the  monthly  rate. 

3.  For  special  students  and  for  regular  students  taking  more  than 
the  prescribed  number  of  hours  per  week,  the  tuition  fee  is  $6.00  for  each 
semester  hour,  excepting  the  courses  in  Accounting,  for  which  the  tuition 
is  $8.50  for  each  semester  hour.  Thus  one  two-hour  course  for  one 
semester  would  cost  $12.00  (if  Accounting  $17.00)  ;  and  for  two  semesters, 
$24.00  (if  Accounting  $34.00).  Two  two-hour  courses  or  one  four-hour 
course  would  cost  twice  as  much. 

Students  who  fail  to  pay  their  tuition  within  one  week  from  the 
opening  day  of  the  semester  will  be  charged  a  late  payment  fee  of  $1.00 
for  each  two-hour  course  and  $2.00  for  each  four-hour  course. 

4.  A  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  for  each  special  examination. 

5.  A  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  each  change  of  registration. 

6.  A  graduation  fee  of  $15.00  is  charged  by  the  University  to  all 
receiving  a  degree. 

7.  A  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  to  all  receiving  a  diploma  of  graduation 
in  business  law. 

8.  No  reduction  in  tuition  will  be  made  for  late  entrance  or  non- 
attendance. 

9.  No  fees  will  be  refunded,  but  students  who  are  prevented  from 
attending  their  classes  by  reason  of  illness  or  other  good  cause  may  attend 
the  same  course  in  any  subsequent  term  without  charge. 

For  students  who  began  work  before  June  1,  1919,  the  fees  will  re- 
main the  same  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  entrance,  until  June  15,  1921, 
after  which  all  fees  will  be  charged  as  described  above.     Late  payment 
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fees,  however,  will  apply  to  all  students. 

The  University  reserves  at  all  times  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course 
in  which  less  than  fifteen  students  are  enrolled. 

SELF-HELP   FOR  STUDENTS 

Many  of  the  day  students  and  practically  all  of  the  evening  students 
manage  in  various  ways  to  earn  a  portion  or  all  of  their  expenses  while 
in  the  University.  The  arrangement  of  the  classes  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  this  without  conflicting  with  classroom  work.  The  needs  of  a 
large  city  afford  many  opportunities  for  self-help.  A  student  employ- 
ment bureau  makes  systematic  efforts  to  obtain  positions  for  students 
desiring  work. 

All  inquiries  regarding  self-help  for  students  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean,  84  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

PRIVILEGES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  University. 

There  is  no  additional  charge  (except  a  locker  fee)  for  the  use  of  the 
Gymnasium  or  the  Athletic  Field. 

Students  of  the  College  of  Commerce  may  become  members  of  the 
Lyceum  Association  upon  the  same  terms  as  other  students. 

STUDENTS'  CLUBS 

A  number  of  clubs  and  organizations  formed  by  the  students  of  the 
University  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  continue  throughout  the 
year.  The  principal  societies  are  the  De  Paul  Literary  and  Debating 
Society;  the  Webster  Debating  Society;  the  Lincoln  Debating  Society; 
the  Oratorical  Association;  the  Commercial  Club;  and  the  various  class 
organizations. 
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Circulars  of  information  are  published  eight  times  a  year 
as  University  Bulletins,  as  follows: 

No.  1. — Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law  in  May. 

No.  2. — Announcement  of  the  College  of  Commerce  in  June. 

No.  3. — Announcement  of  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Sessions 
in  July. 

No.  4. — Announcement  of  the  Shorthand  School  in  Decem- 
ber. 

No.  5. — Announcement  of  the  Summer  School  in  January. 

No.  6. — Announcement  of  the  Academy  in  February. 

No.  7. — Announcement  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  March. 

No.  8. — Announcement  of  the  Junior  College  of  Engineer- 
ing in  April. 

Any  of  these  bulletins  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.    Ad- 
dress Dean,  84  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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